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GUIDELINES  FOR  PLANNING 


SATCHEL  A-BOMBS 

One  of  the  developments  revealed  by 
the  recent  atomic  tests  in  Nevada  was 
the  existence  of  a “satchel”  A-bomb, 
small  enough  to  be  carried  on  a man’s 
back,  yet  large  enough  to  tear  open  the 
desert  like  a volcano  on  March  23rd. 
These  highly  portable  small  A-bombs 
could  easily  be  planted  by  a small  com- 
bat team — or  by  saboteurs. 

What  must  be  faced  not  only  by  the 
soldier  but  also  by  the  civilian  at  home 
is  that  A-bombs  of  this  moderate  size 
yet  of  kiloton  explosive  power  are  so 
readily  movable  that  their  use  in  one- 
man  sabotage  enterprises  is  highly  con- 
ceivable. They  could  be  used  in  this 
manner  almost  anywhere — with  com- 
plete surprise.  Their  potency  is  about 
that  of  the  bomb  used  at  Hiroshima. 
Members  of  Congress,  aware  of  this 
great  menace,  have  introduced  meas- 
ures for  setting  up  rewards  to  be  given 
! for  information  as  to  A-weapons 
smuggled  into  this  country. 

, HAVE  YOU  NOTICED? 

New  ’55  Fords  and  Plymouths  have 
CD  emblems  that  pinpoint  the  640 
and  1240  Conelrad  frequencies  on  the 
dashboard. 

Hardly  anybody  seems  to  have  no- 
ticed this — even  Ford  sales  literature 
does  not  mention  it,  nor  does  it  ex- 
plain what  it  means. 

It  makes  a wonderful  opening  wedge 
for  starting  conversations  about  Civil 
Defense.  Let’s  each  one  make  a point 
of  showing  and  explaining  the  em- 
blems to  at  least  one  person  before  the 
month  is  out. 

Incidentally,  a few  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth  have  had  Conelrad 
stickers  printed,  and,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  local  retail  outlets,  have  had 
these  stickers  placed  on  radio  sets  be- 
fore sets  were  sold. 


Since  we  must  broaden  and  intensify 
our  planning  in  light  of  recent  nuclear 
announcements,  adding  great  danger  of 
radiation  to  those  of  blast  and  fire,  cer- 
tain guidelines  put  out  by  FCDA  may 
be  useful  to  CD  planners. 

Fall-out  is,  of  course,  no  new  prob- 
lem; but  we  have  greater  knowledge  of 
its  potential  threat,  and  the  range  of 
its  effects  have  been  vastly  increased. 

“Fortunately,”  the  Bulletin  states, 
“adequate  protection  against  danger- 
ous fall-out  is  usually  found  in  and 
around  American  cities,  and  if  proper 
precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  ex- 
posure, casualties  from  radiation  can 
be  reduced  to  very  small  numbers.” 

These  are  the  summary  of  conclu- 
sions for  civil  defense: 

1)  Early  action  is  of  utmost  importance, 
since  the  dosage  a person  completely  ex- 
posed might  receive  in  the  first  few  hours 
after  fall-out  has  started  will  exceed  that 
which  the  same  person  would  receive  over 
the  rest  of  a week  spent  in  the  same  loca- 
tion. 

2)  In  the  area  surrounding  ground  zero 
(the  point  of  explosion)  and  in  a much 
larger  area  in  the  direction  of  the  effective 
wind,  radiation  intensities  may  be  so  high 
that  most  civil  defense  activities  will  have 
to  be  postponed  or  conducted  with  great 
caution.  Danger  areas  must  be  determined 
by  radiological  monitoring  techniques  and 
civil  defense  decisions  must  be  made  with 
serious  regard  to  the  radiological  situation. 

3)  The  threat  to  many  rural  areas,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  on  the  prevalent 
downwind  side  (usually  eastward)  of  large 
target  cities,  necessitates  extensive  civil  de- 
fense preparations. 

4)  Civil  defense  organizations  must 
vastly  increase  the  capability  of  radiological 
defense  services,  particularly  monitoring. 

5)  Operational  plans  for  services  such  as 
engineering,  fire,  police,  rescue,  and  ward- 
ens must  provide  flexibility  and  versa- 
tility. The  radiation  situation  may  require 
that  personnel  of  such  services  for  a time 
perform  duties  other  than  those  for  which 
they  are  primarily  trained,  or  may  deny 
the  performance  of  those  duties. 

6)  Since  fall-out  progresses  over  a con- 
siderable period  of  time  and  its  path  can 
usually  be  predicted  within  broad  limits, 


in  contrast  with  the  almost  instantaneous 
blast  and  thermal  effects,  civil  defense 
counter-measures  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
developing  situation  and  thereby  greatly  in- 
crease survival  chances. 

7)  Any  evacuation  plan  to  avoid  blast 
and  thermal  effects  must  take  into  ac- 
count 

a)  the  availability  of  shelter  or  cover, 

b)  the  speed  of  movement  which  can 
be  achieved, 

c)  the  possibility  of  identifying  areas 
of  relative  safety  with  reasonable 
accuracy. 

Beyond  the  probable  range  of  blast  and 
thermal  effects,  the  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  advising  people  to  seek  the  most 
effective  cover  available  and  to  remain  there 
until  the  radiation  outside  has  fallen  to  safe 
levels. 

8)  People  must  be  informed  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  danger  and  the  protection 
measures  they  can  take,  including  personal 
decontamination.  Standing  instructions 
must  be  prepared  and  issued  by  civil  de- 
fense officials  establishing  the  procedures 
which  are  to  be  carried  out.  (Such  in- 
structions could  well  be  given  to  all  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  now,  to  keep  in 
their  emergency  file  so  that  they  could  be 
widely  disseminated  immediately  after  a 
blast.) 

In  every  instance,  civil  defense  offi- 
cials will  have  to  decide  between  evacu- 
ation, shelter,  or  a combination  of  the 
two.  Warning  time,  distance  to  a rela- 
tively safe  area,  and  the  existence  of 
reception  facilities  will  be  prime  con- 
siderations. The  possibility  of  moving 
into  a fall-out  area  from  another  tar- 
get must  also  be  considered  in  making 
a decision. 

FCDA  declares  that  programs  should 
be  completed  for  the  construction  of 
home  shelters  and  the  selection  and 
marking  of  shelter  areas,  especially  in 
target  areas,  along  escape  routes,  and 
within  satellite  communities. 

“In  the  event  that  warning  is  insuffi- 
cient to  permit  evacuation,”  the  Ad- 
visory Bulletin  says,  “many  lives  can 
be  saved  by  taking  shelter  and  by 
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SUCCESS  STORY 

Forty  trained  medical  aides  for  every 
physician — that  is  the  goal  set  by  New 
York  State,  and  it  is  not  an  impossible 
goal,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  suc- 
cess story  of  Cattaraugus  County, 
N.  Y.,  which  has  enrolled  more  than 
1700  medical  aides.  Some  communi- 
ties within  that  county  have  even  ex- 
ceeded the  40-1  quota. 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Loomis,  Chief  Medi- 
cal officer  for  the  county  decided  the 
CD  medical  aids  program  had  “direc- 
tion, made  sense,  and  offered  some- 
thing attractive  and  of  practical 
benefit  to  the  volunteer  and  to  the 
community  as  a whole.” 

Consequently  he  put  himself  whole- 
heartedly into  the  recruitment  of 
medical  aides,  in  every  spare  moment 
he  had. 

First,  he  wrote  to  high  school 
authorities  in  the  13  population  centers 
of  his  county,  telling  them  about  the 
program  and  suggesting  that  they  be 
ready  to  conduct  it  under  the  pro- 
visions of  adult  education. 

Next,  he  worked  with  the  adult 
education  authorities  in  recruiting  in- 
structors for  the  medical  aide  courses. 

Next,  he  studied  the  booklet  “Or- 
ganizing the  Training  program,”  put 
out  by  the  Office  of  Medical  Defense 
in  Albany. 

Only  then  did  he  launch  his  recruit- 
ment drive. 

He  appointed  one  member  from  each 
of  the  population  centers  to  his  hard- 
working recruitment  committee  — 
mostly  his  committee  was  made  up  of 
members  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary 
of  the  County  Medical  Society.  They 
furnished  the  power,  but  he  kept  in 
constant  contact  by  telephone,  finding 
out  how  they  were  doing,  helping 
where  he  could,  and  offering  advice 
and  assistance. 

The  women  made  personal  contact 
the  strength  of  their  campaign.  They 
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- MEDICAL  AIDS 

called  each  family  in  their  community 
on  the  telephone,  urging  that  at  least 
one  member  become  a medical  aide. 
They  also  had  posters  placed  around 
the  town,  and  advertised  in  the  local 
papers. 

As  a result,  mass  meetings  planned 
for  recruitment  and  enrollment  brought 
overflowing  audiences  (note  the  effect 
of  personal  contact  and  specific  pro- 
grams). Meanwhile  Dr.  Loomis, 
working  with  the  County  Civil  De- 
fense Director  obtained  supplies 
needed  for  the  training,  and  dis- 
tributed them  to  every  corner  of  the 
County.  (Note:  training  materials  are 
also  available  in  Penna.)  To  assist 
in  the  delivery  of  the  supplies  needed, 
the  established  channels  of  the 
Sheriff’s  patrol  cars  were  enlisted,  the 
only  cars  brave  enough  to  travel  the 
icy  roads  at  that  time. 

The  intensive  efforts  of  all  the 
people  who  worked  together  and 
worked  hard  for  something  they  be- 
lieved in  resulted  in  1,043  medical 
aides  being  recruited  in  the  one  county. 
The  vigor  of  the  enthusiasm  was  un- 
expected. Both  volunteers  and  in- 
structors caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
leaders,  and  in  some  places  where  the 
recruits  had  not  previously  had  first 
aid,  they  enrolled  also  for  a first  aid 
course.  One  night  they  attend  the 
aid  stations  course;  other  evenings  the 
same  week  they  study  first  aid.  By 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  first  group 
of  medical  aides  received  their  certifi- 
cates. 

The  conclusions  one  can  draw  from 
this  success  story  are  clear: 

1)  People  ARE  interested  in  doing  their 
part  in  civil  defense  if  they  are  approached 
properly. 

2)  A quota  of  40  aides  for  every  phys- 
ician CAN  be  reached. 

(Taken  from  a report  of  the  Medical 
Defense  Committee  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York.) 

Don't  Jump  For  Your  Car 

“An  automobile  offers  very  poor  cover 
against  radioactivity,”  says  Dr.  Gers- 
tell, “maybe  5-10%.”  Bear  this  in  mind 
if  you  are  inclined  to  jump  into  your 
car  and  attempt  to  flee  a bomb  blast. 
You’d  be  safer  at  home,  where  even 
in  your  living  room  the  protection  is 
more  like  50%,  and  the  cellar  gives 
about  90%  protection.  Besides,  think 
how  much  more  comfortable  you  will 
be!  Easier  to  eat  and  sleep  at  home 
than  on  the  road.  Nor  will  gas  be 
available.  In  the  whole,  don’t  jump 
to  your  car  and  run.  It  won’t  pay,  and 
you’ll  wish  you  hadn’t. 


BLOOD  SUPPLIES 

Eight  normal  months  blood  supplies 
would  be  used  up  within  72  hours  . . . 
so  FCDA  announced  in  March,  follow- 
ing a study  made  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  guide  State 
and  local  civil  defense  directors  in 
their  planning. 

The  AMA  found  that  the  normal 
capacity  of  the  nation’s  combined 
blood  collection  facilities  is  13,000 
pints  an  hour,  or  2,880,000  for  72 
hours.  But  in  order  to  collect  enough 
blood  for  an  estimated  5 million  sur- 
viving casualties,  nearly  four  times 
that  amount  would  be  needed.  Further- 
more, the  survey  continued,  as  many 
as  two-thirds  of  the  now  existing  blood 
collecting  facilities  are  located  in  target 
areas  and  cannot  be  counted  on.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  plan  on  all  blood 
collection  being  done  outside  areas  of 
probable  severe  damage.” 

The  AMA  Bulletin  suggests  how 
states  and  cities  should  proceed  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  astronomical 
demands  that  will  be  made  on  their 
blood  resources. 

1)  Plans  must  be  made  for  emer- 
gency standby  facilities,  equipped  and 
staffed,  so  located  as  to  be  safe  and 
easily  accessible  to  the  available  popu- 
lation, and  to  potential  donors  in  un- 
damaged areas  immediately  following 
attack.  Blood-drawing  teams  should 
be  assigned  to  these  centers ; some 
means  of  making  the  centers  known  to 
the  public  quickly  should  be  laid  in 
advance.  (Note:  It  has  been  suggested 
that  movie  houses  could  make  good 
“Walking  Blood  Bank  Centers,”  as 
they  provide  adequate  seating  for  the 
waiting  donors.) 

2)  Existing  facilities  in  areas  which 
are  likely  to  be  safe  should  be  ex- 
panded— those  areas  which  lie  outside 
cities  or  industrial  complexes,  or  are 
not  near  military  installations. 

3)  Additional  auxiliary  personnel 
should  be  recruited  and  trained  to 
operate  on  two-  or  three-hour  shifts  to 
make  around-the-clock  operation  of 
blood  banks  possible. 

4)  Planning  should  be  based  on  a 
need  for  105,000  trained  personnel  to 
operate  the  equivalent  of  500  20-bed 
donor  centers,  each  having  a capacity 
of  100  pints  an  hour. 

Federal  matching  funds  contribu- 
tions will  be  available,  according  to 
FCDA  (March  22,  1955  release)  to 
forward  this  program,  by  helping  to 
underwrite  the  cost  of  supplies  and 
equipment  for  training  personnel  (in- 
cluding refresher  courses  at  6-month 
intervals)  and  the  expendable  supplies 
to  collect,  process,  and  ship  whole 
blood. 
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HOW  TO  SET  UP  A WELFARE  PROGRAM 


In  the  upper  part  of  heavily  popu- 
lated Montgomery  County,  a group  of 
active,  alert  women  have  been  pressing 
forward  in  the  establishment  of  a 
workable,  trained,  effective  welfare 
program,  which  would  be  ready  to  go 
to  work  in  the  event  of  refugees  from 
Philadelphia,  Trenton,  Bethlehem,  or 
any  other  nearby  target,  pouring 
through  their  communities. 

Starting  with  three  vitally  interested 
women,  they  now  have  nearly  500 
women,  trained,  assigned,  and  ready  to 
respond  to  any  call. 

This  was  the  plan  which  the  original 
three  followed,  and  which  may  be  help- 
ful in  other  communities  where  live- 
wire  women  will  carry  it  through: 

Step  1 

Contact  the  Township  and  Borough 
Chiefs  of  Emergency  Welfare;  meet  with 
them  to  discuss 

a)  Desirable  location  of  centers 

b)  Necessary  staff. 


Step  2 

Get  him  to  appoint  a deputy  chief  to  work 
under  him  to  build  Mass  Care  Centers  in 
his  Township  or  Borough.  Suggest  a dep- 
uty chief  for  him,  or  help  him  find  one. 

Step  3 

Divide  the  township  or  borough  into 
zones.  (Much  more  workable  in  small 
segments.) 

Step  4 

Check  the  locations,  one  center  to  each 
zone  at  first. 

Points  to  watch  for  : 

a)  Proximity  to  highways,  transport 

b)  Kitchen  and  cooking  equipment 

c)  Sufficient  floor  space 

d)  If  possible: 

Emergency  electric  plant 
Self  water  supply. 

Step  5 

Select  staff  for  round-the-clock  manning 
of  each  center. 

Possible  sources : 

Women’s  groups  of  churches 

Fire  Co.  Auxiliaries 

VFW  or  Amer.  Legion  Post  Auxil- 
iaries 

PTA  Associations 

Women’s  Clubs 


Local  Red  Cross  Chapters  for  First  Aid 
and  Canteen  volunteers ; 

Local  BPW  for  Registration  and  In- 
quiry Personnel ; 

Older  Girl  Scout  troops  for  messengers, 
canteen  workers,  etc. 

Step  6 

Select  a Manager  and  two  Deputy  Man- 
agers for  each  Center ; train  the  Managers 
at  a Mass  Care  Center  Management  Course 
(one  day;  see  below.) 

Step  7 

Each  Manager,  when  trained  herself,  gets 
her  own  staff  together  for  training  within 
her  designated  Center. 

This  training  falls  into  five  parts  : 

1)  3-hour  intensive  course  by  the  County 
Instructor  in  Welfare  (in  this  case,  one  of 
the  original  three  “spark-plugs” ; the  State 
is  giving  Instructor  training  in  Welfare  for 
any  County  that  requests  it). 

This  first  3-hour  course  by  the  County 
Instructor  covers : 

a)  The  general  picture; 

b)  The  needs  to  be  satisfied  in  a Mass 
Care  Center ; 

c)  The  methods  for  fulfilling  those 
needs ; 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


Manager's  Course  in  Montgomery 


Details  on  an  effective  one-day  course 
which  has  been  given  in  locations 
throughout  Montgomery  County  can 
be  had  by  writing  to  Mrs.  William 
Miller,  Upper  Moreland  Ave.,  Hat- 
boro,  Pa.  Her  formula  is:  Never  talk 
if  you  can  show,  never  show  if  you  can 
get  the  class  to  participate. 

Her  one-day  training  for  Mass  Care 
Center  Managers,  based  on  instruc- 
tion received  from  State  Council  of 
Civil  Defense  Welfare  Coordinator, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Zarfoss,  is  as  follows: 

1)  Welcome. 

2 ) A brief  summary  of  what  the 
welfare  picture  would  be  in  the  event  of 
nuclear  warfare; 

3)  A problem  for  the  group. 

Mrs.  Miller  divides  those  present 
into  two  circles: 

One  circle  lists  services  and  supplies 
to  be  asked  for; 

Other  circle  lists  services  and  sup- 
plies to  be  offered. 

The  two  groups  face  each  other  in 
straight  lines,  then  one  group  asks,  and 
the  other  group  “supplies”  the  needs. 
This  leads  to  discussion  of  what  is 
essential,  what  superfluous;  discussion 
of  what  are  the  most  immediate  needs; 
how  you  would  get  supplies,  etc. 

But  those  questions  arise  from  the 
group  itself,  and  are  answered  by  the 
group  itself,  which  make  it  far  more 
effective  than  the  same  information 
supplied  by  a lecturer. 

4)  The  location  of  centers  and  the 


use  of  available  space  are  discussed 
briefly,  then  the  group  is  divided  into 
small  groups  of  4 or  5 people,  who  are 
seated  around  tables.  Each  table  is 
supplied  with  a floor  plan  drawn  on  a 
large  piece  of  construction  paper,  and 
a set  of  “tent”  labels,  indicating  the 
various  services — feeding,  first  aid, 
sleeping,  clothing,  etc. 

After  the  groups  have  worked  out 
their  layouts,  the  suggested  solution  is 
put  up  on  a magnetic  board,  with 
signs,  or  drawn,  or  laid  out  on  a huge 
floor  plan  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
or  presented  in  any  visual  way.  Dis- 
cussion and  argument  is  encouraged, 
to  bring  out  all  possible  points  about 
the  basic  services,  and  to  bring  out  the 
realism  and  primitiveness  that  will  be 
required. 

Here,  a break  is  given,  for  coffee  and 
cigarettes. 

5)  Staffing  is  discussed  . . . how 
many  people  would  be  needed,  how 
would  you  plan  shifts,  who  would  you 
use  in  which  section,  how  much  can  the 
homeless  themselves  do,  how  would 
you  call  them  out  if  telephones  are  out, 
etc.,  etc. 

6)  Supplies  and  equipment. 

Sample  baskets  are  shown  by  the 

instructors  to  indicate  the  type  of 
thing  that  Mass  Care  Center  personnel 
would  bring  with  them  as  they  report 
to  duty — string,  thumbtacks,  blankets, 
toilet  paper,  old  sheets  for  bandages, 
kotex,  lanterns,  etc. 


Discussion  of  neighborhood  supply 
sources  . . . The  Managers  themselves 
must  think  this  problem  over  carefully 
in  light  of  the  existent  equipment  in 
their  own  Center,  and  the  resources 
available  within  the  two  or  three  blocks 
surrounding  the  Center. 

7)  A skit  to  show  the  DO’s  and 
DONT’s  of  recruiting.  Like  anything 
else,  there  is  a right  and  a wrong  way 
to  go  about  recruiting.  This  can  be 
put  over  better  with  some  humor,  and 
through  a skit,  than  it  can  by  a seri- 
ous “talk”  about  it. 

8)  Question  and  Answer  period. 

Enough  time  should  be  allowed  for 
this.  By  this  time  there  will  be  ques- 
tions; the  group  will  feel  relaxed  and 
ask  if  they  can  ask  questions  freely. 

9)  Definite  plans  for  future  training. 

Before  the  group  breaks  up  specific 

dates  and  locations  should  be  agreed 
upon  for  further  training  within  the 
Centers  themselves.  (See  article  above: 
How  To  Set  Up  a Welfare  Program.) 

In  addition,  plans  should  be  dis- 
cussed for  pooling  personnel  for  Regis- 
tration and  Inquiry  training  at  some 
future  date;  also  for  training  in  First 
Aid.  Plans  for  interplay  and  joint 
training  between  various  Centers 
should  be  initiated;  each  Manager 
should  know  the  names  and  phone 
numbers  of  the  Managers  in  surround- 
ing Centers,  so  that  there  can  be  work- 
ing together. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

(Taken  from  a Public  Health  Report  made  to  the  Public  Health  Service  by  Dr.  Dale  C.  Cameron,  medical  consultant 

in  Office  of  Health  Emergency  Planning,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General) 


The  past  two  wars  were  waged  pri- 
marily against  things.  An  effort  was 
made  to  destroy  the  productive  ability 
of  nations,  to  destroy  vital  links  in  the 
production  machine.  True,  men  who 
were  in  the  way  were  killed  or  injured, 
but  the  primary  target  generally,  was 
the  industrial  productive  capacity. 

The  result  has  been  that  many  coun- 
tries, victorious  and  vanquished  alike, 
have  needed  outside  aid  during  the 
postwar  period  in  providing  food  and 
clothing  for  their  people,  and  in  re- 
habilitating their  industries. 

If  war  had  been  waged  primarily 
against  man,  with  the  result  that  the 
survivors  would  be  fewer  in  number, 
there  would  probably  be  ample  physi- 
cal resources  for  their  sustenance,  fol- 
lowing another  war. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
our  potential  enemy  would  want  to 
conquer  this  nation  in  order  to  exploit 
our  economy  for  its  own  benefit.  If 
this  be  true,  then  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  it  would  be  interested, 
insofar  as  possible,  in  preserving  our 
industrial  capacity  and  that,  therefore, 
a future  war  might  be  against  man, 
rather  than  against  things.  In  such  a 
war,  chemical  and  biological  agents 
would  become  particularly  attractive 
weapons. 

A second  point  to  be  considered  in 
speculating  on  enemy  objectives  is 
that  biological  and  chemical  agents, 
especially  the  former,  lend  themselves 
well  to  covert  attack  by  saboteurs. 
The  possible  use  of  biological  weapons 
as  an  instrument  of  warfare  has  in- 
trigued the  imagination  of  war  plan- 
ners for  centuries.  Since  most  of  the 
problems  of  waging  biological  warfare 
are  technical,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
they  either  have  been  solved  or  that 
satisfactory  solutions  are  possible. 
Civil  defense  today  must,  therefore, 
take  into  account  the  possible  use  of 
biological  agents.  Chemical  warfare 
agents  include  toxic  agents  such  as 
nerve  gas,  incendiaries,  and  smokes 
which  may  be  used  to  produce  deaths 
or  casualties  in  man,  to  destroy  mate- 
rial, or  to  provide  screening  operations 
against  enemy  weapons  or  intelligence. 
Therefore  civil  defense  today  must  also 
take  into  account  the  possible  use  of 
chemical  agents. 

Radiological  warfare  is  also  possible, 
using  radioactive  materials,  other  than 
atomic  bombs,  to  impair  or  kill  man, 
animals  or  plants,  or  to  deny  or  im- 
pede access  to  contaminated  objects  or 
areas. 


Viewed  as  antipersonnel  weapons, 
biological  and  chemical  agents  could 
rival  atomic  bombs  in  destructiveness. 
From  the  public  health  point  of  view, 
the  problems  presented  by  their  pos- 
sible use,  are  at  least  as  serious  as 
those  involved  in  possible  radiological 
or  atomic  attack. 

The  targets  of  these  weapons  are 
man,  animals,  crops,  and  physical 
things.  They  could  be  used  effectively 
against  these  targets  without  destroy- 
ing anything  else. 

Considering  man  as  a target,  enor- 
mous numbers  of  casualties  could  re- 
sult from  overt  attack  with  biological 
and  chemical  warfare  agents,  as  well 
as  with  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs. 
Correct  use  of  biological  agents  by 
saboteurs  could  cause  large  numbers 
of  primary  casualties,  and  disruption 
among  selected  local  population  groups, 
even  though  the  secondary  spread  of 
disease  probably  would  not  be  espe- 
cially great,  in  view  of  our  public 
health  measures. 

Animals  and  fowls  are  seriously 
vulnerable  to  attack  with  biological 
agents,  and  the  spread  of  disease 
among  them  would  probably  be  ex- 
tensive and  fairly  rapid.  The  use  of 
biological  warfare  agents  against  crops 
and  forests  also  appears  to  present  a 
serious  threat,  if  these  agents  are  in- 
troduced at  the  proper  time  and  place, 
by  either  overt  or  covert  means. 

People  will  prepare  to  defend  them- 
selves against  a particular  threat  only 
if  they  perceive  it  is  real  and  relatively 
imminent.  Perhaps  some  of  our  delay 
in  the  development  of  an  effective  bio- 
logical and  chemical  warfare  defense 
is  based  on  a general  belief  that  an  en- 
emy would  not  wish  to  use  such  agents 
on  our  vulnerable  targets.  The  enemy’s 
objectives  and  intent  is  pure  specula- 
tion. However,  civil,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, measures  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  defense. 

Biological,  chemical  and  radiological 
weapons  remain  “unknowns”  to  most 
civilians.  As  such,  they  tend  to  cause 
widespread  speculation  as  to  their  de- 
structiveness and  to  engender  unrea- 
soning fear  in  many  people.  If  civilians 
are  to  react  rationally,  they  must  have 
adequate  knowledge  about  the  nature 
of  these  weapons  and  their  capabilities 
and  limitations. 

Among  the  CD  problems  with  which 
public  health  officials  will  be  concerned, 
are: 

provision  of  safe  water 
sewage  collection  and  disposal 


garbage  collection  and  disposal 
food  sanitation 

control  of  insects  and  rodents 

household  sanitation 

detection  and  identification  of  illness 

lab.  services 

prophylactic  services. 

Most  of  these  are  essentially  local  com- 
munity problems. 

Water 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the 
emergency  purification  of  water  by 
chlorination  and  other  methods,  using 
portable  or  fixed  equipment,  so  that 
medical  and  other  CD  services,  hos- 
pitals, mass  care  facilities,  restaurants, 
householders,  and  other  consumers  will 
be  assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
potable  water.  . . . 

Sewage 

The  principle  problem  will  be  to 
prevent  the  contamination  of  water 
and  food  supplies  with  sewage  from 
damaged  sewers.  Such  contamination 
may  be  prevented  by  pumping,  tem- 
porary diversion,  and  improvised  re- 
pair. In  general,  repair  of  water  sys- 
tems would  take  priority  over  the  re- 
pair of  sewage  systems. 

Garbage  and  Refuse 

Normal  collection  may  be  aban- 
doned during  emergency  periods,  so 
that  the  collection  equipment  can  be 
diverted  to  more  urgent  duties.  To 
prevent  the  development  of  insect 
breeding  and  other  nuisances,  local 
health  departments  must  plan  to  main- 
tain certain  minimum  services,  such  as 
the  designation  of  emergency  storage 
places  (such  as  vacant  lots  or  bombed- 
out  buildings),  with  provision  for  the 
control  of  insects,  rodents,  and  odors, 
and  the  activation  of  emergency  land- 
fill disposal  sites,  especially  around 
mass  care  centers.  Householders  will 
need  to  know  how  to  store  or  dispose 
of  their  own  refuse  until  temporary 
storage  points  are  established.  House- 
hold sanitation  will  be  crucial  during 
any  civil  defense  emergency,  for  it 
must  be  expected  that  many  of  the 
sanitation  services  now  taken  for 
granted  will  be  disrupted.  One  of  the 
most  serious  problems  will  be  the  dis- 
posal of  excreta  in  the  event  of  water 
supply  or  sewerage  failure,  especially 
for  the  apartment  dweller  and  others 
not  having  access  to  backyard  burial 
facilities. 

Immunizing 

The  practical  limitations  of  any  im- 
munization program  at  this  time  are 
recognized,  but  it  is  suggested  that  the 
immunization  of  children  against  diph- 
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OUR  THINKING  NEEDS  RE-GEARING 

The  new  thinking  is  known  as  “Time  Compression.”  NATO  com- 


manders figure: 

Conventional  Warfare 
One  Year 
One  Month 
One  Day 

or,  put  another  way: 

Damage  done  by  3700 
bombers  over  the  period 
of  weeks 


Nuclear  Warfare 
One  Week 
One  Hour 
One  Minute 

Damage  done  by  one 
bomb,  one  plane,  one 
instant. 


It  is  important  for  Civil  Defense  leaders  to  get  across  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  especially  to  Civil  Defense  volunteers,  this  new 
concept  of  Time  Compression. 


NATO  AND  CIVIL  DEFENSE 


HEALTH 

( from  preceding  page ) 

theria  and  whooping  cough,  and  of 
both  children  and  adults  against  teta- 
nus and  smallpox  be  encouraged,  and 
that  substanial  quantities  of  these  im- 
munizing agents  be  stockpiled  against 
a future  emergency.  These  stockpiles 
will  be  needed  in  the  event  of  an  ac- 
tual attack,  and  might  be  used  even 
before  an  attack  if  the  situation  be- 
comes so  critical  that  people  become 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  such 
immunizations. 

Recommendations 

It  is  suggested  that  estimates  of 
psychiatric  casualties  from  a sudden 
catastrophic  attack  might  be  predi- 
cated on  a rate  of  approximately  1 
such  casualty  to  every  4-6  physical 
casualties.  . . . Emphasis  at  the  pres- 
ent, should  be  on  the  development  of 
a “hard  core”  of  regular  CD  health 
workers,  rather  than  on  recruiting 
large  numbers.  Ocean-going,  lake,  and 
river  vessels  should  be  considered  as 
possible  temporary  hospitals  as  well  as 
school  buildings  and  other  structures. 

Because  an  atomic  attack  could  de- 
stroy most  of  the  health  personnel 
and  facilities  in  the  target  area,  and 
biological  and  chemical  attack  on  an 
unprepared  population  could  destroy 
or  incapacitate  most  of  the  health  per- 
sonnel, even  though  the  facilities  may 
be  spared,  people  in  target  areas  sur- 
viving such  attacks  may  have  to  rely 
almost  exclusively  on  medical  aid  from 
outside  the  target  areas. 

Local  hospitals  and  health  organiza- 
tions have  done  very  little  planning  for 
the  utilization  of  outside  aid,  though 
many  of  them  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  vital  first  step  of 
self-help. 

Accordingly  it  is  believed  that  local, 
State,  regional  and  Federal  civil  de- 
fense health  planners  should  give  in- 
creased emphasis  to  plans  for  mobile 
support  by  medical  and  public  health 
personnel,  and  for  the  use  of  medical 
facilities  at  a distance  from  target 
areas. 

FROM  THE  PRESS 

The  Netherlands  government  says 
it  will  draft  CD  workers  to  cope  with 
the  threat  of  atomic  attacks.  Interior 
Minister  Beel  said  that  within  the 
next  five  years  16,000  conscripts  will 
be  trained  into  a mobile  defense  corps. 
These  will  augment  170,000  volunteers 
presently  forming  the  Dutch  Home 
Guard.  ((AP3/26) 

=K  =1=  =t= 

Yugoslavia’s  Federal  Executive  Coun- 
cil has  created  a new  nuclear  power 
commission  to  supervise  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  in  that  country. 


On  January  13th,  Lord  Ismay,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil and  Secretary  General  of  NATO, 
and  Sir  John  Hodsoll,  the  Chief  Civil 
Defense  Adviser  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  gave  a joint  press  conference 
in  Paris. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Lord  Ismay 
emphasized  the  importance  attached 
by  the  Council  to  civil  defense.  Un- 
der Article  3 of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  member  countries  are  pledged 
to  “maintain  and  develop  their  indi- 
vidual and  collective  capacity  to  resist 
armed  attack.” 

“If  the  home  front  cracks”  warned 
Lord  Ismay,  “the  war  is  lost.” 

“Therefore,”  he  went  on  to  say, 
“good  civil  defence  arrangements  are 
an  integral  feature  of  a nation’s  capac- 
ity to  resist.”  The  Council  considers 
civil  defence  to  be  as  vital  to  the  com- 
mon defence  effort  as  the  army,  navy, 
and  air  force. 

Lord  Ismay  disagreed  emphatically 
with  those  who  hold  that  in  view  of 
nuclear  weapons  civil  defence  is  super- 
fluous. “This,”  he  said,  “is  heresy. 
You  might  just  as  well  say  that  all 
conventional  navies,  armies  and  air 
forces  are  a waste  of  time,  and  all  sit 
back  and  rely  on  people  pressing 
buttons.” 

On  the  contrary,  the  appalling  de- 
structive power  of  these  new  arms  has 
led  the  North  Atlantic  Council  to  place 
on  record  its  opinion  that  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  so  far  from 
mitigating  the  need  for  civil  defence 
has  immeasurably  increased  its  im- 
portance. 

The  organization  of  civil  defence, 


Lord  Ismay  reminded  his  listeners,  was 
the  responsibility  of  member  govern- 
ments, and  failure  by  one  Government 
to  take  all  the  measures  in  its  power 
would  have  a deleterious  effect  on  the 
security  of  the  other  countries.  NATO's 
role  is  to  see  that  each  of  the  fourteen 
countries  benefits  from  the  experience 
of  its  NATO  partners. 

Referring  to  nuclear  warfare,  Sir 
John  Hodsoll  said  that  if  a hydrogen 
bomb’s  destructive  radius  extended  10 
miles,  civil  defense  could  do  useful 
rescue  work  in  seven  of  them.  Help  in 
wartime,  he  maintained,  would  depend 
largely  on  mobile  columns  of  self- 
contained,  highly  trained  teams  sta- 
tioned for  fire-fighting,  rescue  work, 
and  first  aid  outside  probable  target 
areas. 

In  reporting  on  the  work  so  far,  Sir 
John  said  that  the  NATO  nations  al- 
ready had  a total  of  6J^  million  civil 
defense  volunteers,  and  their  job  was 
still  essentially  a national  one.  Pre- 
paredness was  “patchy”  but  steady 
progress  was  being  made. 

* * * 

Yale  University  Graduate  Program 
in  City  Planning  is  treating  the  metro- 
politan area  from  Norfolk,  Va.  to 
Portland,  Me.,  as  one  gigantic,  linear 
city  600  miles  long,  with  a population 
of  34  million,  for  purposes  of  study. 
They  will  make  a full  report  on  the 
area  from  the  points  of  view  of:  popu- 
lation movement,  industrial  trends, 
road-train-air  travel,  civil  defense,  and 
the  relation  between  town  and  country 
in  this  area.  The  report  is  scheduled 
to  be  available  to  public  and  private 
agencies  next  fall. 
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HOUSEHOLDERS: 

What  Does  Fall-Out  Mean  To  You? 


A Householder  in  the  Suburbs  of  a Large  City 


If  you  are: 

A Householder  in  the  Country 

The  newly  released  facts  about 
radioactive  fall-out,  carried  by  high- 
level  winds,  mean  that  you  MUST 
have  a basement,  ground  floor  room, 
cyclone  cellar  or  garden  shelter  (cov- 
ered with  earth)  where  your  family 
could  stay  1-2  days,  if  necessary. 

If  you  have  not  got  one  of  your 
own,  make  arrangements  with  a neigh- 
bor for  permission  to  join  him  in  his  if 
necessary. 

This  simple  precaution  could  save 
your  whole  family  from  lethal  radia- 
tion. If  you  got  word  that  the  wind 
was  bringing  radioactive  dust  in  your 
direction,  it  would  be  late  then  to  start 
scurrying  around  hunting  a shelter — - 
nor  would  you  need  to  run  away, 
helter-skelter,  adding  to  confusion 
senselessly. 

It  once  was  thought  that  people  liv- 
ing outside  cities  had  relatively  little 
to  worry  about.  Now,  EVERY  TOWN, 
VILLAGE  AND  FARM  is  in  the  tar- 
get range,  for  radioactive  clouds  can 
carry  death  and  illness  as  much  as  200 
miles  in  any  direction. 

But  remember,  this  is  avoidable 
death.  Shelter  will  protect  you. 

You  stand  a chance  of  being  in  an 
area  of  heavy  fall-out,  with  great 
radiological  hazard  if  war  occurs.  You 
can  cut  this  danger  markedly  for  your 
family  by  knowing  certain  facts: 

1)  Shelter  will  protect  you  not  only  from 
radioactive  dust,  but  also  from  both  burn 
and  blast  effects,  which  are  probable  as 
much  as  15-20  miles  from  a large  city. 

SUBURBAN  DWELLERS,  LIV- 
ING ON  THE  FRINGES  OF  TAR- 
GET AREAS,  WILL  LIVE  OR  DIE 
IN  LARGE  MEASURE  DEPEND- 
ING ON  THEIR  KNOWLEDGE 
AND  PREPAREDNESS. 

The  most  basic  step  in  protecting 
suburban  families  is  the  provision  of 
shelter  which  will  protect  them  from: 

1)  Falling  debris 

2)  Flash  burns 

3)  Radioactive  dust. 

Around  every  bomb  burst  there  will 
be  a many-mile-wide  fringe  where  even 
simple  shelter  will  decrease  injury  and 
save  life.  Available  in  your  shelter 
(whether  it  be  cellar,  first  floor  room, 
garage,  or  what)  should  be  basic  sup- 
plies such  as  blankets,  lanterns,  canned 
food,  a sanitary  pail,  and  fire-fighting 
equipment.  You  live  where  radioactive 


dust  may  fall  quickly  and  heavily, 
therefore,  you  may  have  to  go  to  your 
shelter  immediately  at  the  time  of  at- 
tack and  STAY  THERE,  perhaps  2-3 
days.  It  won’t  be  pleasant  living,  but 
it  may  mean  living. 

The  second  great  step  for  suburban 
families  in  protecting  their  homes,  is 
fire  preparedness.  YOURS  WILL  BE 
THE  AREAS  OF  FLASH  FIRES. 
Hundreds  of  small  household  fires  will 
be  set  off  by  the  blast  and  by  broken 
gas  mains,  and  tipped  over  stoves,  in 
the  rim-areas  around  the  stricken 
cities. 

Be  sure  you  have  ample  fire- 
extinguishers,  sand,  water  buckets,  or 
stirrup  pumps.  Remember  the  chances 
are  that  for  a considerable  distance 
outside  the  cities  water  mains  will  be 
broken,  and  the  power  off.  Get  simple 
fire-fighting  equipment — the  most  you 
can  afford — buckets  of  sand  or  earth 
if  nothing  else.  Don’t  worry  if  people 
laugh  at  you.  You  may  be  glad  you 
had  them.  The  third  thing  the  sub- 
urban householder  needs  to  know  is 
how  to  care  for  members  of  his/her 
family: 

a)  If  they  have  been  exposed  to  radio- 
activity ; 

b)  If  they  have  been  cut  by  flying  glass, 
burned,  or  hit  by  falling  debris ; 

Suppose  you  and  small  Johnny  were 
caught  outside  when  the  blast  oc- 
curred. You  weren’t  hurt,  but  you 


noticed  a white  ash  had  fallen  all 
over  yourselves.  You  must  assume 
this  ash  is  radioactive,  but  there  is  no 
need  to  panic.  It  comes  off  quite 
easily.  Simply  go  home,  take  off  your 
clothes  and  put  them  outside  in  a cov- 
ered bucket  or  container,  then  wash 
all  over,  including  hair,  with  soap 
(ordinary  soap)  and  water.  Nothing 
more  elaborate  than  that  is  needed. 
Then:  STAY  INDOORS. 

Food  that  has  been  in  cupboards, 
refrigerators,  or  closed  containers  will 
be  safe.  Water  drawn  from  your  pipes 
quite  quickly  will  be  safe,  even  though 
the  reservoir  may  be  affected  and 
warnings  may  be  issued  later  regard- 
ing tap-water. 

Injuries  such  as  cuts,  burns,  and 
fractures  will  inevitably  be  numerous 
in  the  fringe  area  around  a stricken 
city.  People  are  bound  to  be  hurt.  The 
question  is:  Will  you  be  ready  to  help 
the  injured  properly? 

The  only  answer  to  that  lies  in  your- 
self. There  is  no  excuse  in  this  atomic- 
hydrogen  age  for  any  of  us  not  to 
have  taken  the  simple  precaution  of 
learning  the  techniques  of  first  aid 
which  could  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  or  permanent  injury  ...  or 
death  . . . not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  our  family  and  neighbors. 

Protection  even  in  the  nuclear  age 
rests  on  simple  things:  Shelter,  fire 
protection,  first  aid.  Don’t  ignore  them. 
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SKY  SCAN 

Estimates  of  Ground  Observer  Corps 
effectiveness  as  a part  of  the  aircraft 
detection  and  early  warning  phases  of 
air  defense  have  been  based,  to  a con- 
siderable degree,  on  assumptions  some- 
times almost  amounting  to  guesswork. 

With  this  in  mind,  General  Chidlaw, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Air  De- 
fense Command,  ordered  a nationwide 
test  of  GOC  capabilities  and  poten- 
tialities to  determine  what  was  the 
broad  basis  of  fact  about  GOC’s  effec- 
tiveness. The  test  was  carried  out 
nationwide,  during  a period  of  months; 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  observers 
and  filter  center  volunteers  partici- 
pated in  the  test. 

What  did  they  find?  Not  all  sweet- 
ness and  light,  although  the  favorable 
findings  far  outweighed  the  unfavor- 
able. But  because  constructive  criti- 
cism is  helpful,  here  are  the  unpadded, 
unvarnished,  and  conservative  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  toughest  critics  of 
military  operations  in  the  United 
States. 

1)  The  test  showed  that  the  GOC 
as  presently  manned  and  under  alerted 
conditions  does  have  the  definite  capa- 
bility of  detecting  low-flying  aircraft; 

2)  The  detection  capability  of  in- 
dividual posts  reported  as  manned  was 
lower  than  anticipated  . . . almost 
certainly  because  posts  reported  as 
manned  were  actually  not  manned  at 
the  time  of  test. 

3)  The  average  length  of  strike 
tracks  plotted  in  filter  centers  was 
considerably  short  of  that  deemed  best 
for  most  efficient  operations.  This  re- 
sulted from  weaknesses  in  filter  center 
operations  which  were  partly  the  re- 
sult of  errors  in  observers’  reports.  It 
should  be  possible  to  more  than  double 
the  present  average  track  length. 

4)  The  number  of  manned  posts 


Veterinarians  will  be  treating  human 
casualties  in  the  event  of  national 
emergency,  doing  treatments  (as  will 
the  nurses),  now  conceived  to  be  only 
in  the  realm  of  the  M.  D.  but  then 
needed  in  such  desperate  numbers  that 
every  available  hand  will  be  pressed 
into  service. 

A newly  released  FCDA  booklet, 
The  Veterinarian  in  Civil  Defense 
(TM-11-11),  lists  three  principle  roles 
for  the  veterinary  medical  services  in 
a civil  defense  emergency: 

1)  Assistance  to  the  medical  profession 
in  the  treatment  of  casualties  immediately 
following  an  attack,  when  the  number  of 
casualties  may  be  far  greater  than  the  avail- 
able supply  of  physicians  can  handle ; 


along  the  routes  of  flight  averaged 
about  four  posts  per  1000  miles,  in  the 
West  and  Central  areas  of  the  US 
and  about  seven  posts  per  1000  in  the 
East.  (The  required  density  is  16.) 

5)  The  high  percentage  of  correct 
reports  on  the  number  of  engines  in 
planes  spotted  indicates  that  the  GOC 
has  a valuable  identification  potential 
not  possessed  by  radar. 

6)  Unusual  occurrences  reported  by 
GOC,  particularly  those  of  aircraft  in 
distress  and  aircraft  crashes,  are  of 
value  to  the  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command.  (Not  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port but  of  value  in  the  nation,  is  the 
increasing  role  the  GOC  is  playing  in 
tornado  and  weather  warning. ) 

Such  are  the  cold  facts  evolving  out 
of  the  first  comprehensive  analysis  of 
GOC  action — cold  facts  which  show 
that  GOC  has  passed  out  of  the  “Does 
it  work?”  stage,  into  the  “It  does 
work”  phase. 

Here  are  some  specifics: 

Only  two  daylight  strikes,  averaging 
208  miles  in  length,  out  of  a total  of 
82  were  missed  by  the  GOC.  At  night, 
only  three  strikes,  averaging  166  miles 
in  length,  out  of  a total  of  66,  were 
missed.  The  planes  on  night  strikes 
were,  however,  flying  with  running 
lights.  Overall,  97%  of  all  the  strike 
flights  during  the  exercise  were  de- 
tected by  the  GOC. 

“These  results,”  according  to  the  re- 
port, “are  highly  encouraging.  They 
indicate  that  regardless  of  other  capa- 
bilities, the  GOC  has  a definite  over- 
all ability  to  detect  enemy  aircraft. 
Of  course,  only  one  early  detection  of 
an  enemy  aircraft,  properly  utilized, 
may  be  sufficient  to  alert  the  country 
in  time  to  take  certain  actions  to 
maximize  air  defense  capability.  Such 
a single  observation  could  more  than 
justify  the  total  existence  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  GOC.” 

(From  Aircraft  Flash,  Feb.  1955) 


2)  Protection  of  food  animals  against 
diseases  and  the  effects  of  atomic,  biolog- 
ical, and  chemical  warfare. 

3)  Food  inspection  services  for  meat, 
poultry,  and  other  foods  of  animal  origin. 

Emergency  medical  care  during  or 
following  an  enemy  attack  will  be 
much  greater  than  can  be  provided  by 
all  available  physicians,  dentists,  in- 
terns, nurses,  and  other  hospital  per- 
sonnel, with  existing  medical  facilities, 
the  booklet  emphasizes;  every  medi- 
cally trained  person  in  the  community 
will  be  needed. 

The  following  steps  towards  pre- 
paredness should  be  taken: 

1 ) All  veterinarians,  no  matter 
whether  employed  by  Federal,  State, 


Aid  Stations  in  Drugstores 

Some  time  ago  mention  was  made  that 
Delaware  County  is  planning  its  First 
Aid  stations  around  its  drugstores. 
The  NY  State  Newsletter  reports  simi- 
lar plans  in  its  bulletin;  their  plan 
seems  to  us  to  be  worth  serious 
consideration: 

“An  Executive  Committee  has  been 
formed  by  the  1 10  druggists  in  Roches- 
ter and  30  in  the  surrounding  County, 
to  handle  details  of  the  stores’  prepa- 
ration for  their  First  Aid  role.  Hyman 
Mandell,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  is 
Chairman,  President  of  Rochester’s 
Pharmaceutical  Association  is  Alter- 
nate Chairman. 

According  to  the  C.  D.  Headquarters 
for  Monroe  County,  New  York, 

“The  drug  stores  have  agreed  to 
keep  basic  first  aid  supplies  up  to 
certain  inventory  levels.  The  drug- 
gists are  now  forming  first  aid  classes 
for  personnel  in  the  individual  stores. 
The  plan  will  operate  under  the  city- 
county  CD  Medical  Division.” 

Pennsylvania  Medical  Divisions 
please  note!  Here  is  a trained  and 
basically  supplied  group  of  individuals, 
well  dispersed,  well-known  in  their 
communities,  to  whom  the  people  will 
naturally  turn  in  medical  need,  when 
doctors  are  not  available.  Why  not 
work  through  the  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation in  your  area  to  bring  this  re- 
source into  civil  defense  in  a planned 
and  orderly  way?  Why  wait?  Medi- 
cal unpreparedness  is  one  of  our  most 
glaring  weaknesses;  we  have  not  grap- 
pled with  it  whole-heartedly  in  most 
localities.  The  pharmacists  might  well 
be  the  most  effective  starting  point  for 
the  formation  of  a core  of  fixed  first 
aid  stations  in  your  community.  Where 
their  quarters  are  small,  provision 
should  be  made  for  using  nearby  facili- 
ties, stocked,  however,  from  their 
shelves,  and  manned  by  teams  under 
their  leadership. 

local,  or  self,  should  have  civil  defense 
assignments  to  assist  the  medical  pro- 
fession; if  they  have  not  such  assign- 
ments, so  that  they  would  know  where 
to  go  and  what  to  do,  they  should  go  to 
their  local  CD  Director,  and  through 
him  to  the  Medical  Director,  and  se- 
cure an  assignment. 

Outside  many  cities,  small-animal 
practitioners  have  well-equipped  mod- 
ern hospitals  which  can  be  valuable  ad- 
juncts to  the  human  medical  services 
of  the  area.  Veterinarians  in  and 
around  potential  target  areas  are  urged 
to  offer  their  services  and  their  estab- 
lishments to  the  local  civil  defense 
organization  for  this  purpose. 
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WELFARE 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


KEYSTONE  DEFENDER 
CIVIL  DEFENSE  CENTER 
Quakertown,  Pa. 


d)  The  practical  plan  of  operation  in 
the  Center. 

From  that  point  on,  the  Mass  Care 
Center  Manager  herself  gives  the  sub- 
sequent training  in  her  own  center, 
(Following  the  suggestions  found  in 
“Hints  for  Training  Welfare”  1954, 
obtainable  from  Mrs.  Zarfoss  in  Harris- 
burg). 

Evening  1 : a)  Layout  of  the  Center 
b)  Staffing 

Evening  2:  a)  Supplies 

b)  Equipment 

Evening  3:  a)  Team  practices 

b)  Team  practices  under 
emergency  conditions. 

Evening  4:  Exercise  jointly  with  an- 
other Center’s  staff  as  refugees,  followed 
by  a critique  with  that  neighboring  center. 

When  your  group  have  reached  that 
point,  they  should  have  an  “Activa- 
tion” ceremony,  with  local  CD  officials 
in  attendance,  identification  cards  and 
arm  bands  should  be  given  out,  there 
should  be  local  publicity,  the  Center 
should  be  designated  quite  formally 
and  publicly  as  “Trained  and  Ready 
for  Action.” 

Once  this  has  occurred,  there  should 
be  further  team-training  and  exercises 
at  more  widely  spaced  intervals,  but 
at  regular  intervals  in  order 

a)  To  maintain  interest 

b)  To  increase  efficiency  and  teamwork 

c)  To  keep  the  staff  complete  and  up- 
to-date  with  changing  trends. 

These  exercises  should  all  be  “live,” 
with  a minimum  of  talk  and  a maxi- 
mum of  action,  though  an  occasional 
movie  might  be  helpful. 

Generally  speaking,  they  should  take 
the  form  of  working  with  neighboring 
Centers,  holding  joint  exercises  with 
CD-active  police,  fire,  wardens,  GOC, 
etc.,  or  tying  in  with  local  events  such 
as  Mass-feeding  at  rallies,  or  whatever 
presents  itself  locally.  The  Centers 
should  always  put  on  some  sort  of 
training  exercise  whenever  there  is  a 
statewide  or  nationwide  test. 

This,  then,  in  simple  steps,  is  the 
procedure  followed  so  effectively  in 
increasing  numbers  of  communities 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The 
details  may  vary,  but  the  general  pat- 
tern remains  the  same,  and  it  IS 
WORKING,  wherever  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed. Cumberland  County,  Butler 
County,  Indiana  County,  Montgomery 
County — these  are  some  across  the 
State  where  Welfare  interest  has  shown 
itself  most  clearly,  and  where  marked 
progress  is  being  made.  Others  are 
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coming  along  too — radioactive  fall-out 
will  force  there  to  be  even  more  move- 
ment of  peoples  than  had  already  been 
imagined;  this  means  that  every 
County  in  the  State  G faced  with  the 
need  for  preparing  for  thousands  of 
people  coming  through  or  even  staying 
for  a con  erable  time.  Where  plans 
have  been  laid  and  people  are  ready, 
this  will  cause  a minimum  of  disloca- 
tion; where  plans  have  NOT  been  laid, 
and  people  are  NOT  ready,  the  home- 
less will  arrive  just  as  inevitably,  but 
the  disruption  and  confusion  will  be 
considerable.  It  is  up  to  the 
women  to  get  themselves  ready  to 
handle  hundreds  of  homeless— tired, 
scared,  hungry,  dazed  people,  mostly 
aged  or  young — who  may  appear  in 
their  own  communities,  perhaps  over- 
night, perhaps  for  a week,  perhaps  for 
many  weeks. 

GUIDE  LINES 

( Continued  from  page  1 ) 

utilizing  simple  decontamination  meas- 
ures until  such  time  as  persons  could 
leave  the  area. 

“The  shelter  program  is  no  longer  a 
city  and  reception  area  program;  it  is 
a general  program,  since  almost  no  area 
is  free  from  some  threat  from  fall-out 
contamination. 

“Beyond  the  range  of  probable  blast 
and  fire  effects,  such  cover  as  is  avail- 
able should  be  used.  The  best  protec- 
tion from  residual  radiation  is  that 
which  places  the  occupants  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  fall-out  particles  on 
the  ground  and  roofs  of  buildings,  and 
which  places  the  greatest  amount  of 
dense  material  between  the  occupants 
and  the  radioactive  material.  Exam- 
ples are  cyclone  cellars,  caves,  tunnels, 
basements  of  homes,  lower  floors  of 
barns  which  may  have  thick  masonry 
walls.  Within  each,  the  most  pro- 
tected area  or  spaces  should  be  desig- 
nated. 
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Letter  to  the  Editor 

In  reference  to  the  story  in  the 
March  1955  Defender  entitled  “Cross 
Talk  on  the  Airways,”  the  following 
letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Perry  F. 
Williams,  Ass’t  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Radio  Relay  League. 

“We  assume  this  item  had  its  origin 
in  an  AP  dispatch  last  year.  Unfor- 
tunately the  AP  rather  badly  garbled 
the  facts. 

“The  original  version,  released  by  the 
Public  Information  Section,  Office  of 
Information  Services,  Griffiss  A.  F.  B., 
Rome,  N.  Y.  on  Aug.  26,  1954  read  in 
part’ 

“ ‘One  of  the  major  communications 
problems  has  been  ‘cross  talk’  which 
occurs  when  a group  of  radio  operators 
attempt  to  use  several  transmitters  and 
receivers  on  closely  spaced  frequen- 
cies at  one  site.’  (Emphasis  is  Mr. 
Williams.) 

“The  problem  concerned  radio  op- 
erations at  Air  Force  control  towers 
and  similar  installations.  Nothing  even 
remotely  similar  to  the  last  paragraph 
as  printed  in  the  Keystone  Defender 
appears  in  the  Air  Force  press  release. 
Further,  a letter  from  General  Wright 
to  one  of  our  members  says  in  part: 

“ ‘We  are  enclosing  a copy  of  the  re- 
lease as  we  submitted  it  to  the  news 
media  and,  as  you  will  note,  we  did  not 
use  the  term  “amateur  radio  enthusi- 
asts,” nor  did  we  intend  the  inference.’ 

“This  letter  is  not  a complaint  about 
any  action  of  yours;  we  recognize  that 
you  were  acting  in  good  faith,  reprint- 
ing an  item  of  interest  you  had  every 
reason  to  believe  was  accurate.  We 
would,  however,  like  to  ask  that  you 
bring  to  the  attention  of  your  readers 
the  fact  that  the  release  reported  a 
‘Research  and  Development’  answer 
to  a strictly  military  problem  of  mu- 
tual interference  between  military  radio 
stations  operating  from  one  site.” 
Yrs.  truly,  etc. 


Q&otm  E*. 
SUisriatog,  Fs. 
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